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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, May, 1896. 

FRANCE, FILOLOGY, FONETICISM 
AND POETIC FORMULAE. II. 
III. 
But whatever be the views as to the general 
or the particular changes demanded by pho- 
netic reform in France as elsewhere, 1 the 
necessity as well as the dangers of simplifi- 
cation nowheres appear better than in the use 
of proper names. The origin, meaning and 
use of personal nomenclatures have been, 
though comparatively slightly, studied his- 
torically. But the philological field opened 
has not been exploited to the measure of its 
possibilities. Whatever reforms may be intro- 
duced in average speech or writing, the pre- 
rogatives of proper names will disappear the 
last. With growing social distinctions in our 
American midst, with better knowledge of 
reasons, or source, in names, or with the rise 
of new descriptive terms, must come obstacles 
to phonetic purification in this respect. We 
find, for instance, several tendencies at work : 
i. Supposed historical rehabilitation as a 
badge of honorable age. This is in two ways, 
as affecting spelling or sound : — for example, 
Smith, reverts to Smyth, Smythe, and is pro- 
nounced Smith, or Sm-eye-th(e). Add con- 
sistent complications and we shall soon have 
other dualities, in Smithers, Smythers, Smith- 
erkin, -kine and -kins, Smytherkine and -kines 
and -kyn, -kyns, -kyne, and -kynes, etc. 

2. Antiquated absurdities, fruit of provin- 
cialism, or worse, like Cholmondeley (Chum- 
ley) Beauchamp (Beecham), Belvoir Castle 
(Beever), Magdalen (Maudlen,-in), Heysham 
(Heesham), and Pall Mall (Pell Mell; though 
with more reason, because with relic of, say 
French-Latin, a to e). 

3. The adoption of the virile and often 
vivid phraseology of slang, and the consequent 
complications of conversation or chirography 
interlarded with baneful baptisms like Hoosier, 

1 Compare th« impetus given to the movement by the recom- 
mendations of the English Philological Association and the 
approbation of the American Philological Association and 
the American Spelling Reform Association. 



Kanuck, Pine-Tree State, et mult, al., both 
simple and compound. 

But in France, where history has crystallized 
and document has settled and a use of cen- 
turies has intensified; where the minutiae of 
departmental data far surpasses the difficulties 
of our own scholars' memorizing of State 
and Capital ; the law of nomenclature, first 
learned, and then supplemented, in the course 
of experience, by slow acquisition of indi- 
vidual names ; the question once more, of a 
waste of time, of the unjust load placed upon 
the scholar's head and memory, and of the 
lack of value of any returns, all these, are 
important points. 

Even the educated are too often at a loss. 
There is a witty story, used by the reformers, 
to illustrate this. Charles Nodier was once 
reading a note upon the pronunciation of t, 
and observed that it generally had, between 
two i's the sound of s, save a few exceptions. 
" You are mistaken, said Emmanuel Dupaty : 
/ between two i's has always the sound of s ; 
there is no exception." Instantly Nodier slyly 
replies : " Mon cher confrere, prenez pirie de 
mon ignorance, et faites-moi Vamici6 de ri- 
p&er seulement la moirie de ce que vous venez 
de dire." But far greater is the difficulty, 
once transferred to proper names. Paris 
itself, which is so proud of its purity and pre- 
cision of pronunciation, is constantly indul- 
ging in discussions over the proper sounding of 
names. M. Jules Claretie furnishes by his 
patronymic material to two schools who insist 
upon calling him respectively Clarty, Claresie, 
(like argutie, BoStie), and a third way, Clarti. 
We are reminded by this name of that capital 
story as well as proof of our subject, told of 
the great critic, an anecdote whose little 
known character excuses its telling, if only be- 
cause as much in keeping with the latter as 
the story of Nodier was typical of him. A 
short time since M. Bonnefon, the author of 
a work on Etienne de la BoStie, carried it 
to M. Brunetiere. 

"I have made a book on la Bottle," says 
the author, sounding the t. 

One says la BoSssie, interrupts the critic. 

Pardon, says M. Bonnefon, one says Bottie 
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like Clarti. Both names are from the PeYi- 
gord, from the Salartais. 

One says Clarti, answers M. BrunetiSre, but 
the hard t is an exception. I have always 
pronounced Botssie, I shall still pronounce 
Boissie. Then he gives a long theory of such 
use, to the author, who rises, and as he leaves 
says : You are perhaps right. Au revoir, 
Monsieur Brunessiere :* 

The study of the strong philological remains 
in proper names may furnish by the presence 
of persistent parasitic letters or their absence, 
clues to questions of history or heredity as 
well as of phonetics. We have remnants of 
such in names in our own midst {Lefebvre) of 
French origin. 

The grammatical and geographical relations 
of proper names have been treated in a bril- 
liantly clear manner for a most complex sub- 
ject, by M. Cleclat.3 But the staggeringly 
difficult anomalies which are to be met and 
which constitute such a stumbling-block in 
the march of phonetic reform are best under- 
stood by a list which has been prepared partly 
from discussion upon the subject, to which 
many names have gradually been added for 
the purposes of this article. Little has been 
done, it would seem, by the phoneticists, to 
cross this bridge.4 But readers of French 
history, palaeographic students, and even 
those dealing only with fiction-episodes of 
novelists, whose reminiscences occasionally 
take a provincial cast, are constantly confused. 
While, as was said, the educated to whom no 
necessity of studying old birthnames of vil- 
lages has come, are at a loss, whether dealing 
with the morning's Faits Divers relating an 
item concerning a commune or hamlet, or 
obliged to hunt documentary history, or hav- 
ing to do merely with the complicated admin- 
istrative structure of bureaucracy in papers 
and briefs. For example: 

2 For a scientific discussion of t (and particularly as 
changed into k in Canadian, Moliere, and provincial speech) 
cf. Max Moller, Science of Language. 

3 Pp- 9'-99- 

4 On the other hand, there is a very large bibliography of 
works which may be summed up in a general title, such as 
fi.tudes sur les nana iopographiquts de Varrondiesement, or 
I* province, or le departement de, 



Place. 


Their People. 


Alais 


Alesiens 


Albi 


Albigeois 


Les Andelys 


Andelysiens 


Angoulfime 


Angoumois 


Auch 


Ausci tains 


Avranches 


Avranchins 


Bagn6res-de-Bigorre 


Bigourdans 


Bayeux 


Bayeusains 


Beaugency 


Balgentiaquois 


Besancon 


Bizontins 


Beziers 


Biterois 


Biarritz 


Biarrots 


Blois 


Blesois or Blaisois 


Boulogne 


Boulonnais 


Briey 


Briotiris 


Bussang 


Bussenais or Bussenets 


Cahors 


Cadurciens 


Cambrai 


Cambresiens 


Castres 


Castrais 


Cavaillon 


Cabellions 


Cette 


Cettois 


Charleroi 


Caroloregiens 


Chartres 


Chartrains 


Chateau-Gonthier 


CastrogontheViens 


Chateau-de-Loir 


Castelloriens 


Ch&teaurenault 


Renaudins 


Chateau-Thierry 


Castrotheodoriciens 


Cholet 


Choletais 


Cluny 


Clunisois 


Coulommiers 


Colum^riens 


Coutras 


Coutrillons 


Cubzac 


Cusaguais 


Douais 


Douaisiens 


Eperhon 


Sparnoniens 


Eu 


Eudois 


Evreux 


Ebroiciens 


Flers 


Fleriens 


Fontainebleau 


Fontbleaudiens 


Fronsac 


Fronsadais 


Gray 


Graylois 


Issoudon 


Issoldunois 


Joigny 


Joviniens 


Laigle 


Aiglons 


Lectoure 


Lectorates 


La Loupe 


Loupiots 


Lavaur 


Vaureens 


Limoges 


Limogeots 


Limoux 


Limousins 
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Place. 


Their People. 


Place. Their People. 


Lisieux 


Lexoviens 


Saint-Nazaire Nazairians 


Longwy 


Longuoviciens 


Saint-Servain Servannais 


(Madagascar 


Malegasse, Malgache, 


Sarlat Sarladais 




Madecasse) 


S£es Sagiens 


Mamers 


Mamertins 


Senlis Senlisiens 


Le Mans 


Manceaux 


Sens Senonais 


Martignes 


Martegallais 


Thouars Thouarsais 


Mirecourt 


Mercoriens or Mirecur- 


Tours Tourangeaux 




tiens 


Trevoux Trevoltiens 


Mirepoix 


Mirapisciens 


Valence Valentinois 


Pont-a-Mousson 


Mussipontins 


Vannes Vannetais 


Montargis 


Montargois 


Verneuil (Eure) Vernoliens 


Montauban 


Montalbanais 


Vezelay Vezeliens 


Montelimar 


Montiliens 


Vouvrays Vouvrillons 


Montereau 


Monterelais 


In general, -ais or -ois is added to a con- 


Nancy 


Nanc^ens or Nancfiens 


sonant. Yet the exceptions are numerous (cf. 


Nantua 


Nantuassiens 


Paris, Elbeuf, Belfort, which give respec- 


Neufchateau 


Neocastriens 


tively, -tens, -viens, -ains ; though we have 


Nevers 


Nivernais 


Brest-ois, Nif-ois, Lyonnais, etc.) 


Olivet (Loiret) 


Olivetains 


Again, clear Latinity as in pons, castra, 


Le Palais 


Palantins 


Carolus is subject to regular euphonic rules. 


Pamiers 


Appameens 


But in either case, or in the existing anomalies 


Paray-le-Monial 


Parodiens 


consecrated by centuries of usage in the prov- 


Pau 


Palois 


inces and in state papers, What is the Phonetic 


Pengeux 


P£trocoriens 


Reform to do with the situation ? 


Perpignan 


Perpignannais 


IV. 


Pezenas 


Piscenois 


"h'e muet, mais c'est la base de la diction 


Pontarlier 


Pontissaliens 


francaise," has said the Titan of modern 


Pont Saint-Esprit 


Spiripontins 


French theatrical criticism, M. Francisque 


Provins 


Provinois 


Sarcey. And around this evanescent e rages 


Rambervilliers 


Rambuvelais 


more than on any other ground the battle of 


Rambouillet 


Rambolitains 


a practical pronunciation. Psychologically 


Reims 


Remois 


considered this seems quite natural. The 


La Rochelle 


Rochelais 


French are perpetually paradoxical. Here is 


Rognac 


Regnaquains 


a principle whose point lies solely in the 


Romans 


Romanais 


absence of what is present. Here is the 


RoscoflF 


Roscovites 


pyramid of poetry, and of its pronunciation, 


Roubaix 


Roubaisiens 


resting upon its apex, and an unspoken e 


Rupt 


Vaudes 


conditioning the whole speech. Here is the 


Sables-d'Olonne, Les 


Sablais 


least emphatic and most ductile of enuncia- 


Saint-Brieuc 


Briochins 


tions become the main medium of expression. 


Saint-Denis 


Dyonisiens 


And again, the most subtle shading of vocal 


Saint-Die" 


Deodaciens 


use, the most spiritual — since its interpretation 


Saint-litienne 


Stephanois 


depends upon the individual, and upon the 


Saint-Flour 


Sanflorains 


S Cf. the list of GenttUi (names of inhabitants) in Lesaint, 


Saint-Jean d'AngSly 
Saint-Ld 


Ang6riens 
Laudois 


pp. xx-xxii, covering the commonest cases, and his rule: 
" When you do not know the gentiU of a city, or country. 


Saint-Malo 


Malouins 


Dicthnnaire Larousse. 
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slightest whiff of surrounding circumstances — 
is the corner-stone of the poetic structure. 
At this angle, phoneticism and poetry meet, 
and it is literally the turning point of either 
system. 

The phonetic reformer is a patriot in spite of 
his attacks upon a historical acceptance of a 
defective system. He is proud of the previous 
heritage of French poetry. He still claims to 
see its superiority over Shakespearian or other 
similar verse-form. And when not an ex- 
tremist, he is willing to weaken his proposi- 
tions by exclusion of poetry from their work- 
ings, if need be. He also feels that the 
neo-philology of other nationalities, English or 
German, will not infringe upon their poetry as 
his plans will upon his own, with its depen- 
dence upon verses so much governed by mute 
e syllabification. So that the contest lies 
much between sense and sentiment, although 
sestheticism of the eye which will react upon 
beauty of enunciation is a large factor in the 
dispute. It is the struggle between the arti- 
ficial and the actual. It is Naturalism in 
Poetry, and the reformers of the latter insist 
upon introductions into it of changes. If 
cultured circles in Paris pronounce the mono- 
syllables ces, des, les, etc., as if acuted, so 
should poetry. If linking is rarely used now 
in actual speech, so must it disappear in poe- 
try. If final e is scarcely heard and the 
difference between doublets such as mou, 
moue, donni, donnie, su, rue is imperceptible, 
natural law in the poetic world demands 
similar influence.* Apply such principles to 
any poetic lines. Open at random Racine or 
Corneille. Make Don Diegue cry out: 

J*n Y di plu rien. Veng'raov veng'toi; 

or the Cid declare: 

J'fai c'k' tu veu, roais sail kit£ l'envi: 

or Chimene agonize with ; 

J'l'souh$t ainsi plu k'j'nTesper, 

and one can well understand the horror at the 
iconoclastic demands for intrusion of such 
results into the province of poetry. The 
arguments in favor of the exclusion of such 
sacrilege are numerous. The defenders of 
poetry as at present constituted make a strong 

6 For a scientific treatment of such types, consult Les 
Parlers Parisiens, by M. Edouard Koschwitz. 



point when they speak of Dignity. Poetry's 
garb must have grace and gravity. It is ideal 
and not vulgar. It must have the conversa- 
tional type of the drawing-room, not of the 
fish-market, nor even the boulevard. The 
muse must not appear in neglig6, nor the 
sandal be slip-shod. The classic ideal will 
always be the best. The Venus of verse will 
always be surpassing under any of her forms, 
for she represents the perfected. 

Again, natural reasons demand the retention 
of mute e. Grant elision in hurried speech or 
rapidity of daily utterance. With expansion 
of radius of space to be covered, comes the 
necessity of clearness of enunciation. Now 
mute e is the favorite French (as also English) 
vowel. Its very variety as initial, medial, final, 
monosyllabic, and its essential atonic quality 
fall exactly into the law of French words, of 
non-accentuation save by natural expiration of 
breath. Consonantal concurrence is broken. 
Ease of enunciation is assisted. Sonorous- 
ness is furthered. Articulation is carried to 
the limits of the hall of speaking. But par- 
ticularly rhythmic flow, harmony of accent, 
verse-cadence are blended by the soft and 
simple exhalation which allows such elasticity 
of enunciation in prolongation of pressure, 
release, gentle modulation, and what, to any- 
one acquainted with French poetry or stage, 
is the almost infinite variety of expression 
possible by such use.7 So that the mute e 
has been well called "the pedal of the voice." 

This is not the place to discuss the corolla- 
ries or to attempt to gauge results of experi- 
ments successfully conducted in our own 
midst. But fair-mindedness can understand 
the dangers in the destruction of any uncon- 
scious absorption by the child, of harmony of 
sight and of sense and of sound, when the 
Natural system reduces sentences to such 
congeries of consonants as la pin' Klanfan 
pran {la peine que l'en/an/ prend), lorn 
(Fhomme), et mult al. 

It is no wonder then that the perspective of 
a mutilated poetry has aroused such a protest 
from conservative lovers of French poetry, or 
that the reform of verse-pronunciation so 

7 Cf. the article * La Prononciatton Francalse et les Neo- 
philologues Allemands,' by M. Charles Marelle, in Le Temps 
(stt/pMmettt), June 21, 1894. 
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naturally connects itself with that of verse- 
revolution, Parnassian poetry, Symbolist song, 
and the vagaries of Decadent driveling, par- 
ticularly since the poetic petard of M. Psi- 
chari in his famous article, 8 threw consternation 
into the ranks which had ridiculed the reform 
by slighting it. Sarcey stormed in a series of 
articles in Le Temps.9 Weber, musical critic 
of the Temps, takes up the application to the 
art of the librettist and composer. And the 
lover of French dramatic art can well appre- 
ciate and sympathize in part with such a point 
of view, though we have no exact analogies 
for comparison. It is true that we are told 
the "Prince of Wales' set," whose laws in 
social matters are better than their knowledge 
of language, and, it is to be hoped, better 
than Queen Victorian barbarism in art and 
fiction, has unconsciously properly reformed 
the language by the clipping off of final " g," 
which is a relic of false assimilation to Norman 
importation of nasalized finals. Whether the 
English court to-day is a standard any more 
than the French one of the time of Ronsard, 
who warned not to : 

" affecter par trop le parler de la cour, lequel 
est quelquefois tres-mauvais pour estre lan- 
gage de Damoiselles, et jeunes Gentils-hom- 
mes qui font plus profession de bien combattre 
que de bien parler;"" 

and while we would not take as example 
"ces robins de cour qui veulent tout corriger" 
though "detous dialectes . . . . le courtisan 
est toujours le plus beau a cause de la majesty 
du prince," 11 yet the illustration is one of 
consonantal change. And the power of that 
poetic e is as indefinable as it is great. To 
excise it would be to utterly sacrifice the ex- 
quisite liquidity, the gurgle which makes 
Sarah Bernhardt's intonation, for example, a 
gamut of senses as well as of sound, a mixture 
of marvellous passion and pronunciation. Let 
us think of the effect if Marlowe's mighty 
line, or Massinger's manly verse, or the sweet 
lilt of Shakespeare's sonnets, was contracted 
or cut off in any way, and we can appreciate 

8 ' Le Vers fran^ais aujourd'hui et les Pontes Ddcadents ' 
(Rtvue Bletu, 6 Juin, 1891.) 

9 1. g. article in numbers of July 9, 16, 23, 30, 1894. 

10 AbbregJ de VArt Pottiqtu Fran;ch, 

11 Prt/act sur la Franciade. 



the French feeling, though here, too, it is 
hard to catch the deft shading of the French. 
Is it not a patent fact that the foreigner fails to 
understand French poetry? Perhaps by the 
same law which precludes the appreciation by 
the French of the remnant of Puritan drawl 
in our hymnal or other poetics. 
Sarcey well says, 

" Voltaire ecrivait dans sa correspondance a 
un Stranger qui l'avait taquine' sur nos e 
muets : ' Vous nous reprochez nos e muets 
comme un son triste et sourd qui expire dans 
notre bouche; mais c'est precisement dans 
les e muet que consiste la grande harmonie de 
notre prose et de nos vers ; empire, couronne, 
diad&me, flamme, tendresse, victoire ; toutes 
ces desinences heureuses laissent dans 1 oreille 
un son qui subsiste encore apr£s le mot com- 
mence, comme un clavecin qui resonne, quand 
les doigts ne frappent plus les touches.' Le 
choix des mots qu'a pris Voltaire comme 
exemple est typique Qa remarque, qui est 
ing^nieuse, est de M. Br^mont) ; un romanti- 
gue aurait ecrit : maitresse, caresse, banniSre, 
fournaise, entrailles, montagne, hirondelle. 
Aujourd'hui on dirait: gr£ve, preMude, per- 
venche, violette, melancolie, ambiante, etc. 
La demonstration resterait la m£me." 

Nor is this demonstration invalided by the 
excess of e-vsxa in song. Because singers say 
or have to say: Mafilleu vous iteuz un impie-u 
(vous Hes un iinpie), aimS-e-u maa-ri-a-a-jeu, 
etc., it does not follow that verse must do the 
same. If the Academy allows pluche and 
peluche, bourlet and bourrelet, the principle 
should hold in music ; if final -aient of verbs 
is one syllable, then there should follow the 
complete reintegration into poetry of those 
now excluded combinations where the plural 
of joie and similar forms are not allowed in 
the body of a line by the rule of their being 
double syllables, which, counting for two at 
the end of a word, retain them save before a 
word beginning with a vowel. Sarcey multi- 
plies examples. But examples do little ; 
rhythmic sense is innate. How many English 
boys who know every rule of Latin poetry, 
who can almost scan at sight, so to speak, 
that is, recognize at once the poetic form, and 
who can write Latin verse by the yard, have 
rhythmic sense ? An English clergyman once 
condemned to the writer, and heatedly, Ameri- 
can education wholesale, because our boys 
could not do this feat, and, therefore, we could 
produce neither gentlemen nor men of culture. 
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Yet those same British boys have little poetic 
sense. So that, in this question of mute e, 
each man is, in a sense, his own interpreter, 
the more so, as no rules exist. The Academy 
gives none ; Littre' leaves this point without 
opinion. The versatility of this silent e makes 
rule impossible. Its flexibility is its force; 
its haphazard character gives it its harmony. 
It is this which gives the rich flow of Racinian 
verse. It is this which causes the liquidity of 
La Fontaine and of Lamartine, and this which 
furnishes the inexplicable qualities of French 
verse, unseizable by English or other alien 
criticism. 

M. Psichari, in an able letter incorporated 
in M. Sarcey's critique," has renewed his 
statements somewhat thus : 

" Poetry must represent actual language ; it 
must conform to the latter's renewals ;_ and it 
should become popular and national instead 
of the prerogative of the cultured few. Again: 
we cannot distinguish as now pronounced, 
pair de France, paire de bottines, pere Denis, 
gu'ilperde son temps. The e between r and d 
is imperceptible, as is proved by the sound 
perde . . . not revealing the sense to be com- 
pleted. So, mer du may be mer du Nord, 
maire du village, mere du petit. "The mute 
e has ceased to be sonorous." It is doomed 
for the future. It is absolutely unstable, and 
depends upon the personal equation of feeling 
or expression. Most so-called Alexandrines 
are thus absolutely false ones ; thus, the 
Pauvres Gens has only 45 real ones in 256 
lines : the Priire pour tons, 95 out of 177. 
Education poetic and education of the ear 
differ. Present prosody is artificial. Women 
and children, who speak naturally, constantly 
elide e. Even rest, or lengthening of the 
vowel preceding mute e tends to disappear. 
And, on the other hand, a parasitic e is added 
sometimes to masculines final (solennel(le))." 

But the most interesting thing is the, let us 
call it, Socialism, which M. Psichari expounds, 
and by which he hails the symbolic poets as 
the precursors of a future popularized poetry, 
because it attempts to approach the pronunci- 
ation of every one, even if it fails to reach the 
comprehension of every body. It would be 
curious to see France, — whose literature, as 
M. Psichari says, has always had an aristo- 
cratic tendency, because ruled by literary 
theories-— evolve in her literature a process 
analagous to her Revolution; if Rousseau's 

12 Le Temps, July 30, 1894. 



dreamings conditioned the liberties of the 
people, the ultra idealism of the Symbolic 
may prepare the dawn of the great humani- 
tarian and popular poetry. 

To such arguments of faith rather than fact, 
M. Sarcey replies with analyses of what he 
calls the classics and primitive symbolists, 
such as Beranger, (who elides rarely, and only 
to represent popular speech) : 

J'suls n£ paillasse, et mon papa 

En m'lan^ant sur la place 

D'un coup de pied queuq'part m'attrapa 

En m'disant : saute, paillasse 

T'aslejarret dispos 

Quoiqu' t'ai le ventre gros 

Et la fac' rubicpnde. 

N'saut point -z-a demi 

Paillass' mon ami 

Saute pour tout le monde 

"Yet Beranger wrote saute, paillasse, because 
of his instinct of poet ; because one presses 
upon saut-. te the word which sums up the 
whole song. 

Ce que vous faites d'instinct, quand vous 
chantez ou que vous dites le vers; vous ap- 
puyez fortement sur la syllabe sau : puis, avec 
un elan de la voix qui donne la sensation d'un 
ressort brusquement d&endu, vous retombez 
l^gerement, tres leg&rement, comme un sylphe 
sur Ye muet, qui vous sert de transition, de 
tremplin pour rebondir sur la fin du vers : 
'pour tout le monde.' " 

But to be consistent, we should then say as 
the Parisian populace, not L'chien sautait 
Men, but El chien sautait bien, and not J'Pai 
dit, or Je I'ai dit, but Je I'l'ai dit.*3 The 
elision of mute e would thus reduce. alternate 
masculine and feminine lines to such terms as 
tragic, tyrannique ; fertile, util ; vulgairs, 
stueres ; politics, publiques ; fatales petals. 
(From M. Havet, who gives the full verse of 
these and many others.) If masculine and 
feminine agree in spelling as in sound, the 
main rule of French rhyme-alternation must 
go by the board. With altered rhyme will go 
rhythm, and the verse will halt. And this is 
where the temperate reformers stop, at the 
natural limitation of poetry, and well quote 
M. Michel Breal : 

" Quand un peuple a produit une literature, 
quand il a donne" des ceuvres classiques et 
fourni sa part au patrimoine intellectuel de 

13 For the history of the rise of the subject, cf. De revo- 
lution du vers *« dix-septilme Steele, by M. Maurice Souriau 
professor of French literature in the Faculty of Poitiers. 
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1 'humanity, il est, jusqu'a un certain point, 
enchain^ par son passed la solidarity s'impose 
aux generations nouvelles. Les peuples sans 
histoire sont a cet egard plus libres ; c'est la 
raison aussi pour lacjuelle on ecrit les patois 
selon la prononciation du jour. Mais les 
nations qui n'ont pas attendu jusqu'au moment 
actuel pour paraltre sur la scSne du monde 
sentent qu'elles ont des obligations speciales : 
gSne ou soutien, il faut qu'elles en prennent 
leur parti et qu'elles y fassent honneur. 

The physiognomy of the French verse has 
thus, it will be seen, powerful friends. Per- 
haps the danger lies in other directions. The 
sterling literary sense of French writers will 
eventually correct any poetic extravagances, 
whose addition threatens to permanently mar 
the true architectural glory of their versifica- 
tion. But men do not care to wait for the 
evolution of the future, and to sacrifice the 
poetic possibilities of their own times during 
tentative periods. Decadent poets have taken 
the bit between their teeth, and are profiting 
by the consternation caused in conservative 
ranks by the attacks upon cherished systems 
and the chaos of impending changes. And 
their excuse is found in the law which rules 
literature as every other sphere, of a develop- 
ment, one which creates successive schools, 
formulates certain theories, and which feels a 
tremendous future as much freer than this 
present, as this century surpasses others. 

Now, if, as M. Psichari in the article referred 
to points out, the Symbolists have a great 
mission as a link, at least, in such evolution, 
their creed and influence will much help or 
hinder phonetic, and with it poetic reform. 
Their mystical conceptions, manufactured 
subtleties, and purposed obscurities are one 
thing. Their syntactical structure and reha- 
bilitation of an already venerable vocabulary 
are idiosyncracies not shared by the whole 
school. But their attitude to the versification 
is of vast importance, and their main attempts 
localize around the abandonment of the Alex- 
andrine. Since, as we have seen, the Alex- 
andrine properly analyzed, is a rarity, accord- 
ing again to M. Psichari, the retention of its 
sign in the mute e is a mistake. Slight silence 
or stress is a sufficient substitution. Tradition 
trained the ear to this, and by it we uncon- 
sciously distinguish between masculine and 
feminine lines, since we as unconsciously dwell 



upon the thirteenth syllable. The use in 
encor, encore, both legitimate, is one that 
might well be generalized. The stress is dis- 
appearing, as the spoken language of the 
stage proves, just as its predecessor the e 
mute has dropped. 

The Alexandrine is thus on its last legs, and 
somewhat resembles, perhaps, the famous 
drawing of Thackeray, of Louis Fourteenth's 
grandeur and decadence, perruqued and pow- 
dered, and minus those accessories which 
concealed his decrepitude. 

But, on the other hand, is this so? The 
curious thing is, that every attempt to neutra- 
lize the Alexandrine analyzes back into it. 
Its spell is unbreakable, and every combina- 
tion, whether of 5-7, 4-8, 8-4, 1-6-5, or even 
what may be resolved into 4 1/2-4 1/2-3, just 
as of 6-7, with and without suppression of the 
mute e, resolves into the triumphal tone of 
France's historic harmony. The principle is 
thus dual : the Alexandrine is saved. And if 
the exclusion of the mute e does not injure 
the rhythm, after all, why retain it merely for 
the eye? Where Symbolist becomes Decadent 
verse, analysis reveals the interminable lines 
as merely aggregated older metres. 

In the same manner since internal hiatus 
(tu-a, tit-a) is permissable, this modern poetry 
has extended the permission to ttt es, tu ailles, 
and particularly, has restored assonance. 
Rhyme is not all. With freedom of its treat- 
ment, French poetry might expand into the 
greater varieties which occur in the poetry of 
other nations. 

Much more might be said. There are the 
fierce and forcible critiques of Leconte de 
Lisle, the deification of the Alexandrine by 
Rene' Ghil, de Her6dia, and Edmond Harau- 
court.H But, to resume. If we consider the 
grammatical side discussed at the beginning, 
in reference to prose-reforms, we are safe in 
saying, what arguments can consistently op- 
pose the theories advanced? The classicists 
cry out against a desecration. But the Greek 
student knows the phoneticism of the Platonic 
period; the French one recalls the similar 
system of the early language. So, the San- 

14 Cf. the articles originally published as results of inter- 
views, by Jules Huret, in L'Echo dt Paris, and then in the 
book L' Evolution littiraire. 
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skrit itself is based upon such an interpreta- 
tion, and out of the glorious legacy of a 
primitive past appears a principle which con- 
travenes no linguistic nor literary development, 
but assists both. The conservatism of the 
French Academy which consecrates tardily 
the results due to literary conflicts its authority 
has not been able to control, can well take 
the initiative in accepting and urging such a 
return to former and to sensible law. 

It is, then, because the phonetic reform in 
prose is practical that it has weight ; but also 
because it includes a great modern question 
in the ethics of education, and destroys the 
inculcation of a falseness which the Platonic 
ideal as put forth in the Republic would never 
have tolerated. To simplify processes to the 
child's mind, to abolish as far as possible 
mere memoriter method, to remove mislead- 
ing analogies, and eradicate false lines in 
teaching, lack of theory in language, and 
duplicity in the very atmosphere of the sub- 
ject, all this, though as it would seem, not 
very prominent because of the thought of the 
practical benefits, lends tremendous support 
to the suggestions of the reformers. And 
when one adds the tremendous waste of time 
during which the child crams meaningless 
and superfluous spellings into an otherwise 
better employable time usable in expressing his 
ideas, or in studying sciences and developing 
the beginnings of his culture, the argument 
is further strengthened. For what rime or 
reason can ever explain to a child the reasons 
for the sentence constructed by Wailly as a 
proof of pronunciative inanity; Un ana^Aorete 
vint avec un cate^Aumene cAercAer M. l'ar- 
c&ev&que ou son arcAidiacre au palais arc Mepi- 
scopal. 

But in adopting such changes, France by 
that beautful similarity which prepetually ex- 
ists between herself and Greece, would then 
be undergoing a process analogous to the 
latter's; late partly successful attempts to 
modify its language and change the contem- 
poraneous to the classic. 

On the other hand, there is the sphere of 
poetry, and the effects of phonetic reform 
therein. 

Whether we. agree with Sarcey, or believe 
with M. Psichari, that : 



Un ideal vient d'apparattre. On entrevoit un 
vers aux rythmes les plus varies se succ^dant 
dans une meme pidce ; chacun de ces rythmes 
se proportionne au sentiment ou a l'image ; le 
developpement de la strophe n'a d'autre rSgle 
que le developpement de l'idee. Le rire et 
les larmes se melent : des envolees de poesie 
c6te a cdte avec des tristesses. Une ligne de 
prose parfois viendra a se moritrer, pour 
realiser enfin le vceu exprime' par Vigny, qui 
demandait le recitatif apres le chant. II nous 
faudrait un Heine en vers libres. On n'attend 
plus que le po&te. 

The one main and most interesting fact is 
the perpetuity of literary principles. The 
poetic reform is back to Ronsard who, after 
his attempts at Sapphic and polymorphous 
strophes, settled down to the forms of his 
Franciade. The phonetic reform is back to 
Ronsard, as we have seen. The assonance is 
back to the purer phoneticism of more primi- 
tive French. And every symbolical theory 
which is to combine music and metre and 
meaning, and make of "poetic instrumenta- 
tion " the medium for sonorous and simple 
representation of sense by shading of sound, 
is only a renewal of the scale of historical 
experiment from the much-derided "gram- 
matical physiology" of Moliere's day and 
description, through the real science of Leib- 
nitz' spoken music and Helmholtz' harmonic 
vowels, to the pathos of hypothetical theo- 
rizers, with their ideas of colored consonants, 
in the sad little story of Richepin: Les Quatre 
R. In this sense, Symbolism is broader than 
its narrow whimsicalities, and plays its full part 
in the evolution of language and metrical 
literature. 

France, then, and Reform which covers the 
Grammatical and the Philological, the Litera- 
ture and the art of the Poetic, have a large 
field of experiment and responsibility open to 
them. We return to our first statement. The 
literary laboratory and metric standards in 
the aesthetics of writing, like their scientific 
counterparts, are still, for initiative and impe- 
tus and enthusiasm of discussion pushed even 
to acrimony of criticism, found in Paris. As 
to the particular questions at issue, decisions 
are difficult. Yet a single key to solution may 
lie in the common-sense of Somaize's success- 
ful phonetic proposer and reformer Roxalie, 
quoted in his Dictionnaire des Pretieuses, for: 
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" Roxalie dit qu'il faloit faire en sorte que Ton 
put ecrire de mesme que l'on parlait". Or as 
Voltaire, whose caustic wit, clear example, 
and sound judgment are so much needed in 
this instance, wrote, the fifth of January, 1767, 
to the Abbe 1 d'Olivet: 

J'ai encore une autre representation a vous 
faire. Ne serais-je point un de ces temeraires 
que vous accusez de vouloir changer l'ortho- 
graphe? J'avoue qu'6tant tr6s devot a saint 
Francois, j 'ai voulu le distinguer des Francais; 
j'avoue que j'ecris Danois et Anglais. II m'a 
toujours semble' qu'on doit ecrire comme on 
parle, pourvu qu'on ne choque pas trop 
1'usage, pourvu que l'on conserve les lettres 
qui font sentir l'&ymologie et la vraie signifi- 
cation du mot. 

A. Guyot Cameron. 
Yale University. 



POEMS OF SHIRLEY ATTRIBUTED 
TO CAREW AND GO FEE. 

There are three poems which appear in Poems 
by Thomas Carew, Esq., 1640, and in Poems, 
etc., by James Shirley, 1646. They are: I. 
To His Mistress Confined, beginning: "Think 
not, my Phoebe, 'cause a cloud ; " II. A 
poem variously entitled : The Hue and Cry, 
or Love's Hue and Cry, beginning: "In 
Love's name you are charged hereby;" and 
III. A song, beginning: "Would you know 
what's soft. ' ' Besides these early appearances, 
I. was published" in Festum Voluptatis, 1639, 
as by Carew ; II. appeared first as a song in 
Shirley's The Witty Fair One, published in 
1633, though licensed as early as 1628, and is 
referable (as will be seen below) to certain 
earlier sources; whilst III. appeared only as 
indicated above. There are likewise differ- 
ences in reading, I. omitting the third of the 
four stanzas in Shirley's Poems; II. showing 
many differences and ending, in both the 
Poems of Carew and of Shirley, with a con- 
clusion different from the version in the play. 
In the works of each poet the three poems 
occur near together, following I., II., III. in 
Shirley with no more than the intervention of 
a short poem between II. and III.; III. com- 
ing first in Carew's Poems, again with but one 
poem intervening between it and I. In Shir- 
ley's Poems these three are amongst the first. 

1 On the authority of Brydges, Restitute, iv, 348, 



In Carew, on the contrary, they appear towards 
the end of the volume with some other things, 
the authorship of which may be doubtful.* 
Carew's volume was posthumous, appearing a 
year, or perhaps two, after his death ; Shirley, 
one of the most painstaking authors of his 
day, cherished his literary offspring, and ap- 
parently gave them to the press only after 
careful correction. In a Postscript to the 
Reader, in the edition of his Poems under 
consideration, Shirley writes thus : 

" I had no intention upon the birth of these 
poems, to let them proceed to the public view. 
. . . But when I observed most of these copies 
corrupted in their transcripts, and the rest 
fleeting from me, which were by some indis- 
creet collector, not acquainted with distribu- 
tive justice, mingled with other men's (some 
eminent) conceptions in print, I thought my- 
self concerned to use some vindication, and 
reduce them to my own, without any pride or 
design of deriving opinion from their worth, 
but to show my charity, that other innocent 
men should not answer for my vanities. "3 

The external evidence in the case then 
points to Shirley as the author of the three 
poems in question. 

If we consider the poems themselves, while 
all possess a lyric quality more or less high, 
all are peculiar and alike in exhibiting a study 
of previous models, a variation on themes 
already known, and even at points a reminis- 
cence of phrase and turns of thought. I shall 
examine each with reference to these qualities: 

I. In the first stanza of To His Mistress 
Confined we meet the expression : 

Think not 

My wandering eye 
Can stoop to common beauties of the sky, 

which suggests Sir Henry Wotton's well-known 
lines, written about 1620 : 

You meaner beauties of the night, 



You common people of the sky, 

In the same stanza below, we have : 

For we will meet 
Within our hearts, and kiss, when none shall see't. 

So in an ode in Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, 
1602, reasonably attributed to Donne, we find: 

By absence this good means I gain. 
That I can catch her, 
Where none can watch her 

2 Cf. certain poems of Herrick therein. 

3 Works of Shirley, ed. Gifford and Dyce, vi, 461. 
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